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minor divisions as follows: (l) Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, and portions of Tanganyika 
Territory, with headquarters at Zomba in Nyasaland; (2) Uganda, Kenya Colony, and part 
of Tanganyika Territory, with headquarters at Nairobi; (3) Zanzibar, Pemba, Mafia, and 
the remaining part of Tanganyika Territory, with headquarters at Zanzibar. The new 
southern boundary of Uganda would run west from Emin Pasha Bay on Lake Victoria to 
the Belgian boundary; the southern boundary of Kenya Colony would run from Speke Gulf 
or Lake Victoria to the coast south of Pangani River. Nyasaland would be increased by the 
block lying south of the eighth parallel and west of longitude 34° 30' E. 

Thus there would be set up in E^st Africa a great colony. Its relations to South Africa 
would be interesting. It is not unlikely that Southern Rhodesia and possibly Northern 
Rhodesia will soon become part of the Union of South Africa. Tanganyika Territory was 
eagerly conquered by South Africans and, had it not been for restrictive administration, 
would probably have been rapidly settled by them. There is plainly a gradual northward 
migration which will possibly result in the union of all the South and East African British 
domain under a single government. While the suggestions advanced in this book may, if 
followed out, tend to slow down this development at first, they may in the end hasten the 
final accomplishment of such a union. The wealth of this great block of land and the variety 
of its natural resources would seem to point clearly to the development here of a great 
nation at no very distant date. 

H. L. Shantz 

Life and Exploration in Africa 

Ernest Baker. The Life and Explorations of Frederick Stanley Amot. 334 pp.; map, 
ills., index. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1920'. $5. SJ/i x 6 inches. 

Ren£ Bazin. Charles de Foucauld, ezplorateur du Maioc, ennite att Sahara. 479 pp.; 
map, ills., bibliogr. Plon-Nourrit & Co., Paris, 1921. 10 frs. 8x5 inches. 

Edouard Favrb. La vie d'un missioimaire fran$ais, Fran$ois CoiUard, 1834-1904. viii 
and 320 pp. ; map, ills. Soci6t6 des Missions fivangfeliques, Paris, 1922. 10 x 6}4 inches. 

H. Raynb. Sim, Sand, and Somals: Leaves from the Note-Book of a District Commis- 
sioner in British Somaliland. 223 pp.; ills. H. F. & G. Witherby, London, 1921. 
I2S., 6d. 9x6 inches. 

Manfred Nathan. The South African Commonwealth: Constitution, Problems, Social 
Conditions, xi and 483 pp.; index. The Specialty Press of South Africa, Ltd., Johan- 
nesburg and Cape Town, 1919. 30s. 8)4 x 5)4 inches. 

By their wide diversity of subject matter these five books of life and exploration give 
an interesting and comprehensive picture of the great variety of topography, climate, 
and life embraced within the African continent. The viewpoint of each author is the 
intimate, appreciative attitude of one who knows first-hand whereof he speaks. Each in 
his own way tells the story of the reaction of Africa to foreign invasion, whether it be of 
the French in Morocco, the British and Dutch in South Africa, the Arab and British 
on the Gulf of Aden, or the missionary, Catholic or Protestant, in the heart of the 
continent. 

Mr. Baker, in "The Life and Explorations of Frederick Stanley Amot," has really acted 
only as the editor of Amot's own diary and letters, supplementing them with a bit of biogra- 
phy and filling in the gaps from his own knowledge. Amot took his early inspiration for mis- 
sionary work in Africa from none other than Livingstone himself. Refusing to ally himself 
with any of the Missionary Boards working in Africa, he made his first trip to that con- 
tinent as a free-lance missionary in 1881, landing at Cape Town, and began his joumey 
at Durban, in Natal, with the intention of following the Zambesi to its source where he 
expected to find a mountainous, healthy country in which to establish a missionary center. 
Much of the ground covered on this first trip had been previously traversed by Living- 
stone, who was still remembered by many of the natives. Amot found the location he 
sought in Garenganze in northern Rhodesia. Of great interest are his explorations in the 
region Livingstone called the "Great Sponge of Central Africa," in the Lovale and Lunda 
country around Lake Dilolo, where within an hour's joumey of one another he found 
streams running in nearly all the directions of the compass. Amot made nine journeys 
in all to Africa during a period of thirty-three years and, in addition, a trip to British 
Guiana. The results of his endeavors are the establishment in the neighborhood of the 
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Central Plateau of Africa, of sixty-one missionaries in sixteen stations in five mission 
fields. 

M. Bazin, also, has resorted extensively to the writings and letters of Charles de Fou- 
cauld, whose life as an explorer in Morocco and a Trappist hermit in the Sahara is the 
subject of his book. In fact the chapter entitled "L'Explorateur" is largely a summary of 
De Foucauld's own book, "Reconnaissance au Maroc." Foucauld, an Alsatian 'by birth 
and of a line of French nobility noted for centuries for devotion to Church and country, 
had his interest in Africa first aroused when he was sent to Algeria as a lieutenant in 1880. 
Dismissed from the army on account of a scandal of which he was the central figure, he 
returned to France but came back again to Algeria to take part against the revolution in 
South Oran in 1881. Morocco, because of its mystery and reputed impenetrability, 
attracted him as the proper field for the sacrifice which he felt called upon to make to 
expiate his wrong against his country. Disguised as a Jewish rabbi, since all but Jews 
and Moslems were personae non gratae in Morocco, accompanied by a Jewish rabbi and 
equipped with sextant and chronometer, he entered the country by way of Tangier, 
June 21, 1883. His route was by way of Fez across both the greater and lesser ranges of 
the Atlas and back to Mcgador on the coast. On the return trip he again crossed the 
Atlas Mountains and followed their eastern slope to the Algerian frontier. The re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to the conversion and ordination of De Foucauld as a 
Trappist monk and his service as a hermit missionary in the Sahara. 

Edouard Favre, in his preface, writes, "Nous avons laisse parler Coillard," and his book, 
like the two preceding, is very largely autobiography. Francois Coillard, a native of the 
province of Berry in central France and of Huguenot ancestry, spent most of the years 
of his missionary work in Africa from 1857 to 1934 in the semi-independent native states 
of Basutoland, between Natal and the Orange Free State, and Barotseland, now included 
in Northwest Rhodesia. Neither of these states had been reached by the Pax Britannica 
at the time of Coillard's arrival. The story of his work is that of patient endeavor for 
peace and reconciliation between natives and whites, and to it was due in large measure 
the ease with which British control was extended to the territory within which he had 
established his missions. 

Mr. Rayne pictures with delightful humor his life as a British District Commissioner 
at Zeila, a port on the coast of British Somaliland which had passed through the vicis- 
situdes of Arab and Egyptian occupation and exploitation before the advent of the Brit- 
ish. Cattle raising is practically the only industry of Somaliland. With the proceeds the 
Somal buys from all parts of the world, the commodities reaching him mostly through 
Aden, the great clearing house of the East. Pearl fishing forms a minor industry. The 
Somal looks upon the British Commissioner as appointed for his particular use and 
proceeds to harass him, in season and out, with every imaginable grievance, trivial or 
otherwise. Hindu, Parsi, Mohammedan, Jew, and Christian live side by side in the com- 
missioner's domain. His is the task of seeing that their relations bear somewhat the sem- 
blance of peace. Illuminating are the chapters on the Great War as it affected Somaliland, 
and of particular interest is the fact that the book closes with an account of the successful 
operations against Hassan Abdullah, the Mad Mullah. 

Manfred Nathan, who is a member of the Transvaal Provincial Council, has made his 
book very much of a compendium of knowledge of South African life and affairs — racial, 
social, political, economic, educational. Some two hundred pages are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the origin, constitution, and political organization of the Commonwealth. The 
discussion is unusually good reading and is a pleasant departure from the customary 
lifeless method of presenting such information. The native problem, labor problems, the 
treatment of Asiatics, the industries, finances, education are treated in sympathetic fash- 
ion. Literature and science and their status in the Commonwealth are given separate chap- 
ters. The volume closes with a tribute to Louis Botha who died while the preceding 
chapters were in the press. 

Irrigation and Cultivation in the Senegal Basin 

Yves Henry. Irr^ations et cultures irriguSes en Alrique tropicale. v and 296 pp. ; maps, 
diagrs., ills. Emile Larose, Paris, 1918. 12 frs. 10 x 6}4 inches. 

The report which M. Henry has published with the collaboration of M. J. Lemmet 
deals chiefly with the possibilities of agricultural production in the valley and delta of the 



